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ORATO'EIO, a sacred musical composi-
tion performed with full orchestra, singers,
and sometimes organ accompaniment. The
subjects, usually taken from Scripture, are
lofty in tone and are impressively treated.
The oratorio originated about the year 1540.
Its chief object at that time was to render
religious services attractive. Its increasing
popularity induced poets of eminence to sup-
ply texts for these works. Among the most
notable oratorios are The Messiah, by Han-
del j The Creation and The Seasons, by
Haydn; Saint Paul and Elijah, by Mendels-
sohn, and Passion According to Saint
Matthew, by Bach.

OECEESTEA, o^Jces tra, in ancient times
that part of the Greek theater between the
spectators and the stage reserved for the
chorus. In the Roman theater the seat res-
ervation for senators was called the orches-
tra. In modern times the word is applied to
the pit, or space reserved in theaters for the
musicians, also to the musicians themselves,
collectively considered, and to the musical
instruments on which they play. A modern
orchestra, in the last sense, consists of
stringed, wind and percussion instruments, in
varied proportions, according to the number
of performers, this number varying from
eight to more than a hundred. As many as
twenty different instruments are represented.

OECHIDS, or'kidZy the common name of a
family of curious plants, found plentifully
in the tropics, but also represented by many
species in the temperate regions. There are,
in all, several thousand species, some grow-
ing naturally in the ground; others upon
tree trunks or rocks, seeming to obtain all
their nourishment from, the air, and a third
class growing as parasites upon trees and
otter plants. Orchids are favorites with gar-
deners and plant lovers, because of the ex-
traordinary forms of the flowers, the bril-
liancy of their colors and their fragrance.
There are probably 3,000 species now under
cultivation. So far, Mexico, Central America
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and South America have been the most pro-
ductive of fine specimens.

The flowers are of extremely irregular
shape and are either solitary or grouped in
spikes or in long, loose clusters. Normally
the flowers have
three petals, one
of which, called
the lip or label-
lum} is developed
in a remark-
able manner. In
some species this
is a long, nar-
row strip; in
others, a broad
surface various-
ly cut and
fringed, and in
still others, a
pouch or sack,
as in the common
lady's slipper. The purpose of all, however,
seems to be to invite insects for the purpose
of fertilization, for most species would soon
become extinct were it not for the aid of the
insects. In the lady's slipper, for instance,
the insect is tempted to enter the sack, which
it may do from any side, but when it tries
to leave, the curled edge of the petal and the
stiff, slanting hairs prevent it from going out
except by the very narrow path which leads
by the pollen mass and the pistil. But this
is not all. Each species of orchid must be
fertilized by an insect which is especially
adapted in size and shape to carry the pollen.
In fact, nothing in the vegetable kingdom is
more wonderful than the strange and char-
acteristic shapes into which orchids have
grown, to adapt themselves to their insect
friends. The lady's slipper, the begonia, the
calopogon and several fringed orchids are
beautiful specimens found in damp soils in
the United States. In the tropics there are
many species of air plants which have pe-
culiar foliage, and brilliant and beautiful
flowers.

ORDEAL. Among peoples in a primitive
stage of culture there has long been a wide-
spread belief that a supernatural power will
protect the innocent and punish the guilty.
When, therefore, in such societies men and
women Bave been accused of committing
wrongs, they Lave been subjected to certain
tests which afforded opportunity for divine
intervention. These tests or ordeals were of